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This issue of THe Hicn ScHoot Journat is the sixth in the 
series dealing with the idea that it is the functional needs of adoles- 
cents which should be the starting point for consideration of the 
program of the high school. Economic relationships constitute one 
of the primary areas of social relationship to be considered in this 
connection. In a complicated society this relationship is more com- 
plex than in a simpler one. As in all of the problem areas dis- 
cussed in this series, the problems of the adolescent are different 
only in degree from those of the adult. 

The primary economic problem for most adults is the pursuit 
of a vocation. One of the primary problems of adolescents is the 
selection of and the preparation for some vocation. It is quite easy, 
however, for the adolescent and for his parents and counselors to 
forget that vocation is but one phase of satisfactory economic ad- 
justment. He, for instance, is faced with the problem of spending 
money wisely before it becomes necessary for him to earn it for 
himself. The articles in this issue attempt to suggest the nature of 
the economic and vocational problems faced by adolescents and then 
to make suggestions for their solution.—S.M.H. 
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S we begin this discussion of the vocational and economic needs 
A of youth, a few words of caution and reminder seem to be in 
order. 

First, whenever we classify the needs of adolescents into more or 
less arbitrary categories such as vocational and economic needs, we 
run the risk of assuming that the individual feels these needs accord- 
ing to the same system of classification. It should be remembered 
that while such classifications are convenient for discussion pur- 
poses, the individual adolescent does not bother himself with the 
academic question of whether his needs or problems are mainly 
vocational, educational, economic, sociological, or psychological. 

Second, we must not forget that these needs are related to and 
influenced by a complex variety of life situations which operate 
throughout the individual's life. For example, the home and fam- 
ily situation exerts a profound influence upon the framework in 
which the individual satisfies his vocational needs. The occupation 
of parents, their economic and social status, their attitudes toward 
education and many other factors all have their place in shaping 
the pattern within which the individual must grow and develop. 
Rapidly changing and increasingly complex conditions in the occu- 
pational world exert tremendous influence upon the setting within 
which the adolescent must seek satisfaction of his vocational and 
economic needs. Schools, radios, movies, newspapers and now tele- 
vision, also, provide a multitude of experiences which the indi- 
vidual adolescent must integrate into patterns of attitudes, ideals, 
and behavior. 

Finally, as this integration takes place, we must not forget the 
almost trite statement that the individual reacts to these various 
conditions and influences as a total individual. He brings to each 
new situation the sum total of all his previous experience. This 
includes his attitudes, tensions, and feelings concerning needs in 
all areas of life adjustment. As he seeks to satisfy these needs 
which are primarily vocational and economic, he will at the same 
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time seek experiences which will satisfy his needs in many other 
areas. Curriculum planners must recognize that while certain activ- 
ities may be designed primarily to meet vocational and economic 
needs, we cannot ignore the role of these activities in meeting the 
many other needs of youth. 

An excellent statement of the general needs of adolescents has 
been made by the Implementation Commission of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. Two of these stated 
needs are particularly pertinent to our discussion of vocational and 
economic needs. They are as follows: 

“All youth need to develop salable skills and those understand- 
ings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and pro- 
ductive participant in economic life. To this end, most youth need 
supervised work experience as well as education in the skills and 
knowledge of their occupations. 

“All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently, understanding both the values received by the 
consumer and the economic consequences of their acts.”? 

These two statements represent needed and desirable general 
expressions of the vocational and economic needs of youth. They 
call attention to those standards and objectives which should be 
attained if the adolescent is to later assume his proper role as a 
worthy citizen in a democracy. They serve to emphasize the im- 
portance of developing vocational and economic competence as a 
means of satisfying individual needs within the framework of stand- 
ards set by our social and economic order. 

Important as they may be, these statements of needs and ob- 
jectives have certain shortcomings. First, they imply general needs 
which the adolescent is expected to have as an adult. While this 
may not be an entirely fair statement, it is true that traditionally 
education has considered preparation for adult life as a major 
objective. Members of the Implementation Commission would 
probably be the first to deny that they were thinking only of adult 
standards when they wrote the “Imperative Needs of Youth.” 
Nevertheless, there is a danger that these statements of need might 
be interpreted in that sense by persons whose philosophy of educa- 
tion fits that kind of interpretation. Let us not forget that we are 
dealing with adolescents in our schools and not miniature adults. 


1 National Association q \eaeemeaed School Principals, Planning for American Youth, 
The Association, 1944, p. 
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time seek experiences which will satisfy his needs in many other 
areas. Curriculum planners must recognize that while certain activ- 
ities may be designed primarily to meet vocational and economic 
needs, we cannot ignore the role of these activities in meeting the 
many other needs of youth. 

An excellent statement of the general needs of adolescents has 
been made by the Implementation Commission of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. Two of these stated 
needs are particularly pertinent to our discussion of vocational and 
economic needs. They are as follows: 

“All youth need to develop salable skills and those understand- 
ings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and pro- 
ductive participant in economic life. To this end, most youth need 
supervised work experience as well as education in the skills and 
knowledge of their occupations. 

“All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and 
services intelligently, understanding both the values received by the 
consumer and the economic consequences of their acts.”? 

These two statements represent needed and desirable general 
expressions of the vocational and economic needs of youth. They 
call attention to those standards and objectives which should be 
attained if the adolescent is to later assume his proper role as a 
worthy citizen in a democracy. They serve to emphasize the im- 
portance of developing vocational and economic competence as a 
means of satisfying individual needs within the framework of stand- 
ards set by our social and economic order. 

Important as they may be, these statements of needs and ob- 
jectives have certain shortcomings. First, they imply general needs 
which the adolescent is expected to have as an adult. While this 
may not be an entirely fair statement, it is true that traditionally 
education has considered preparation for adult life as a major 
objective. Members of the Implementation Commission would 
probably be the first to deny that they were thinking only of adult 
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be interpreted in that sense by persons whose philosophy of educa- 
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dealing with adolescents in our schools and not miniature adults. 


1 National Association of Secondary School Principals, Planning for American Youth, 
The Association, 1944, p. 48. 
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Secondly, even though the “Imperative Needs of Youth” begins 
by saying “All youth need to... ,” we cannot assume that all 
youth are aware of or feel these needs with the same degree of in- 
tensity. The sixteen-year-old boy who is dropping school to look 
for a job has a different feeling about the need for a “salable skill” 
than does another boy of the same age who, because of the financial 
security of his own family, feels no immediate need to get a job. 
Such differences must be recognized as we attempt to make pro- 
vision in our schools for the satisfaction of needs in this area. 

Finally, we must remember that the vocational and economic 
needs of youth are developmental in nature. As the individual 
grows, so grows his awareness of these needs. As this awareness 
increases, changes occur in the ways in which he seeks satisfaction 
of these needs. Consciousness of economic needs in the six-year-old 
child appears in one form when he sees the need for having a 
nickel to buy some candy. The eight-year-old recognizes this need 
at a higher level when he asks his father for a weekly allowance. 
Once he receives the allowance, he faces the problem of deciding 
how he should spend his allowance. If he spends too much for 
candy, he may not have enough to buy that new comic book at the 
corner news stand. As he faces such problems, he becomes vaguely 
aware of the need to “purchase and use goods and services intelli- 
gently.” Of course, he would not be able to express this need in 
such grown-up terms, but in his own way and at his own level of 
understanding the awareness of need is real and meaningful to him. 

Later the young adolescent may find that in spite of some in- 
crease in his allowance it will not buy all the things he would like 
to have. The tension caused by his increased desires and needs 
cause him to seek other methods of increasing his supply of spend- 
ing money. He may remember that the lady next door gave him 
a dime when he went on an errand for her. He remembers that on 
other occasions he received some pay for small odd jobs he performed 
for his parents. He gradually becomes more aware of the need for 
some salable skills He begins to look for a part-time job. He 
may work on the farm helping his father or his neighbor; he may 
get a paper route or some other part-time job. In the process of 
development he gradually discovers that some of his economic needs 
can be satisfied by spending some of the money he earns on his 
part-time job. This creates an increased need for acquiring skills 
which he may be able to sell for a higher wage. 
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As the adolescent gains experience in working on the job, he 
begins to see the need to be able to get along with his fellow work- 
ers. Thus the individual becomes increasingly aware of the need 
to develop “these understandings and attitudes that make the 
worker an intelligent and productive participant in economic life.” 
Vocational and economic needs change and develop continually as 
the child grows into manhood. School experiences should con- 
tribute to the continuous and orderly development and satisfaction 
of these needs. 

Turning now from the discussion of general statements of needs, 
let us consider the vocational and economic needs as the individual 
views them. As observers, we may believe that the individual has 
or should have certain needs of one kind or another. Actually it 
is not possible for us to know exactly how he feels about these needs. 
He sees and “feels” all his experiences and needs from where he is, 
not from where we are as observers. No one can possibly view the 
world from the other person’s position. He feels and evaluates 
new ideas and experience in terms of their relationships to his own 
experiences, previously developed attitudes, standards, and needs. 

This phenomenological approach to human behavior suggests 
that we must secure as much information as possible about the 
vocational and economic needs of each adolescent as he sees and 
feels them. Appropriate provision for development and satisfac- 
tion of these needs cannot be intelligently made by the school with- 
out such specific information about each individual any more than 
the doctor can prescribe treatment without first securing facts con- 
cerning how his patient feels. Further, we must also have informa- 
tion concerning many other aspects of his life. We must have 
information in such areas as home and family background, health 
status, interest, attitudes, special abilities, school record, and out-of- 
school experiences. 

In summary, curriculum planners must first identify and define 
those vocational and economic needs which apply generally to all 
youth in our democratic society; second, they must identify and 
define the specific vocational and economic needs of the youth in 
the local community through the intelligent application of research 
techniques at the local level; third, they must meet these needs by 
providing school experiences which are appropriate and meaning- 
ful to each individual at his level of awareness and experience. 
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OW can the high school help students meet those economic 
problems which develop from status in the community? How 
does it help them adjust to the status derived from their economic 
situation in the community? We have stated the same problem 
in two ways here, for it is a social as well as an economic problem. 
The two aspects of status-derived problems are difficult to separate. 
Status means here the position of an individual—or perhaps 
more correctly, of an individual’s family—in the community’s class 
structure. Some people will not accept our reference to a class 
system since it appears to be somewhat contradictory to the Ameri- 
can credo that all men are equal. The research efforts of W. Lloyd 
Warner and Richard Centers, among others, have revealed the char- 
acteristics of an American class system. Even more realistically, our 
own social relationships testify to its existence, and housing, resi- 
dential areas, income, and group affiliation are some of its visible 
indices. It is possible for an individual to rise or fall in the class 
system, though sometimes it appears that upward vertical mobility 
is becoming increasingly difficult. 

One of the most obvious results of low economic status in the 
community is that some students have to drop out of school and 
find a job. Families with very meager income may simply not be 
able to help a child in school, once he is 14 or 15 years of age, 
not because of what school may actually cost, but because of the 
possible full-time job that school denies the child. A recent study 
of the national aid to Dependent Children program, presenting 
data on 18,500 children formerly receiving ADC in 36 states, found 
that 71 per cent of the boys had dropped out of school before age 
18 without graduating from high school; this was true for 61 per 
cent of the girls. The following were given as the reasons for 
leaving school: 


1 Study by Gordon W. Blackwell and R: ond F. Cues of the Institute for Research 
in Social ‘helene of the University of Nort Carolin 
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Per Cent 

Boys Girls 
BOGE GE WEN OP GRINNING 5c s ccc scccccccseces 43.9 31.9 
Peer ere 27.3 13.5 
PERRIN co ccccccccnvevesccsccsecseccccoeececcece 9.0 20.1 
To help in homemaking ...............+eeeee00% 9.0 7.3 
PUNE aoc 0.506.005 006:0004806000000000 8656008 _ 7.0 
ROGUES GUNMEN SOPTINED ooo cccssccccccsvccsesees 6.9 _ 
Mentally incapable ......cccscscccccsccsscccees 5.0 3.3 
Physically unable to continue ..............+++ 22 4.4 
MOTOR HORN GG occ csecccsccccccscccsscsce Ll 0.6 
GEE TORI cc cccccccccccecccccccecsosccccsese 45 $5 
TRO cccccscccvcccccceccccesecsccescooescs 7.3 8.4 


There is a question, of course, as to the real reasons which lay be- 
hind the answer “Did not wish to continue.” It may be assumed 
that this reply at times cloaked an actual necessity to contribute to 
family income; at other times, the push to leave school may have 
been of a different sort. 

Inadequate income, or rather the need for additional income, is 
not necessarily the major reason for large numbers of drop-outs 
from lower class families. Part of the general pattern of disorgan- 
ization often characteristic of neighborhoods of low income families 
is the adolescent’s disregard of and disdain for authority and edu- 
cation. There is yet another sociological pressure encouraging 
adolescents to leave school and find work: The folkways of the 
adolescent group. Hollingshead reports that in the lower classes of 
the community he studied, “to grow up and get a job is one of the 
strongest folkways in the adolescent group.” The adolescent needs 
money to participate in the commercialized recreation and other 
activities enjoyed by his peers. Middle and upper income boys 
and girls receive allowances, but the lower class adolescent usually 
cannot expect his parents to pay for his entertainment. It is up to 
him to provide for such “extras,” and school is an obstacle to work- 
ing for what one can get no other way. 

The adolescent, of course, is not responsible for this emphasis 
on a need for money. Our society impresses upon the child at an 
early age the importance of money—its practical use and its prestige 
value. He finds himself unable to “operate” among his fellows 
without it. All institutional groups with which he affiliates require 
money. Movies, athletic events, dating all require it. In short, the 
adolescent can do little more than walk around or talk to friends 
without having to spend at least some money. Furthermore, to be 
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without money and unable to do the things money can pay for, is 
to be constantly reminded of one’s inferior status. 

If the adolescent culture embraces in large measure commercial- 
ized leisure activities, and if this indirectly leads to some adolescents 
withdrawing from school, the modern high school—especially the 
urban school—faces the challenge of becoming even more the focal 
point of adolescent culture. If the high school can become more 
than a six-hour-a-day academic segment of adolescents’ lives, it can 
become a more vital factor in helping adolescents effectively utilize 
their abilities and interests. It would ease the financial pressure on 
the adolescent as well. The Harvard Committee Report, General 
Education in a Free Society, expresses well the profit and possible 
dangers of such an arrangement: 

It is not too much to expect that by another few decades most city schools, 
like a few at present, will be staffed and equipped to stay open all day the year 


round as places where the young can achieve that fullness of opportunity 
which the city otherwise denies. 


But . . . how far can such paternalism go without sapping the final respon- 
sibility of the individual? But this question inevitably raises another: what 
responsibility « the individual be expected to assume unless he has known 
good influences? Whether you interpret democracy primarily as political democ- 
racy protecting the rights of the individual or as economic democracy protecting 
opportunity for the mass, there is a point where the two views meet: namely, 
that opportunity means nothing unless it is opportunity for good, which in 
turn depends on some experience of the good. 


Another economic problem of adolescents attributable to status 
in the community pertains to both job aspiration and actual secur- 
ing of a job. Hollingshead found evidence in his study to support 
the hypothesis that the adolescent’s ideas of what jobs are available 
and attainable are conditioned by class position. Vocational pref- 
erences among adolescents in the community he studied corre- 
sponded to job patterns characteristic of the various classes in the 
adult work world. Middle and upper class boys tended to be more 
definite in their preferences—business and professional careers. 
Lower class boys tended to be less decisive and indicated interest 
in clerical, service, and craft trades. 

The implications here are very important. If lower class adoles- 
cents have limited occupational horizons, if they automatically re- 
sign themselves to the same occupational niche as their parents we 
are quite likely to fail in developing some potentially excellent 
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personnel for highly skilled and technical work. The end product 
of such resignation is an equation of ability with education, in 
which event our schools will contribute to the stabilization and 
rigidity of the American class structure. The school can empha- 
size that ability is individual and potential, not class-derived and 
automatic. It should encourage the student to consider the future 
in terms of his own ability and interests. 

Gordon Lovejoy, in a survey of North Carolina adolescents sev- 
eral years ago, found that high school teachers did little to assist 
students in thinking about and making plans for their future work.” 
In many instances when such assistance had been offered, teachers’ 
recommendations and students’ desires about future occupational 
plans do not correspond. Lovejoy’s data revealed that a dispro- 
portionately large number of North Carolina high school students 
were thinking in terms of professional jobs. This too reflects a 
need in the high school for more effective counseling and more 
encouragement of critical self-evaluation in regard to vocational 
plans. 

What we would appear to need urgently is a realistic considera- 
tion of how the high school curriculum can be more compatible 
with our occupational structure, without simultaneously allowing 
our schools to foster a more rigid American class system. Because 
we recognize that in an industrial democracy such as ours most high 
school graduates will not need advanced educational training, we 
must not thereby allow the occupational horizons of our adolescents 
to become more limited. If we recognize that probably less than 
half of our nation’s jobs require no technical education, and if 
we gear our curriculum accordingly, there is no reason why we 
should not also improve our counseling and advisory services to 
insure that talented and capable individuals, regardless of class 
position, have an opportunity to prepare for such jobs. Further- 
more, the general education needed by the bulk of our students 
should not be considered inferior, for as the Harvard Committee 
Report states, “it is in such courses and activities alike that the 
civilizing work of preparing for American life takes place.” 


2 Gordon Lovejoy, Paths to Maturity. Findings of the North Carolina Youth Survey, 
1938-1940. Sponsored by Cooperative Personnel Study, University of North Carolina. 
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7 HAT good will it do me?” one hears young people ask 

when talking about some of the high school studies pro- 
vided for them. Every day the average high school student is faced 
with problems of growing up which are so important that their 
solution may affect his happiness or his competence for the rest of 
his life. No wonder young people are considering seriously and 
critically what they will get out of any course that will take an 
hour or more of their lives each day for four years. 

Recent knowledge about the characteristics, interests, and devel- 
opment of teen-age children has caused many high school staffs to 
take a new look at their instructional programs. Into the long- 
accepted programs of courses and subjects in some high schools, 
modern ideas such as developmental tasks, core curriculums, and 
life adjustment bring increased emphasis on problems of real liv- 
ing. Bit by bit staff and student planning meetings are becoming 
more life-centered. Not all schools, or even the majority of schools, 
are affected. Many schools resist change. Many staffs hesitate to 
depart too radically from ways that have long seemed good to them. 
But the fact that some schools have new programs should spur 
more of us to listen to our critical and thoughtful young charges 
and to do some serious thinking ourselves in order to provide guid- 
ance and the kind of program that meets students’ real needs. 

Take Arthur Evans, Joan Wagner, and their classmates, for ex- 
ample. They attend a modern high school in a small flourishing 
city. Among their problems are: Planning their lives, buying 
wisely the things they need, and managing their allowance or the 
money they are able to make for themselves. In other words, they 
need to become good consumers. One day their social-studies 
teacher helped them decide what kind of person they considered a 
competent consumer to be. He thought that doing this would give 
them some specific goals to work for. Here is what grew out of 
their discussion. 
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A COMPETENT CONSUMER Has LEARNED To BE— 


1. A wise planner in terms of the resources and opportunities 
he has. (We all want to choose the things in life that are 
most important for us, get educated, and have jobs and fami- 
lies. We must select and plan.) 

2. A competent manager of his personal finances. (Some of us 
never have enough money; and some don’t know what to do 
with what we don’t spend.) 

8. An effective buyer and user of goods and services. (How 
can we get our money’s worth when we buy?) 

4. A student of the resources and economic services of our com- 
munity. (Has a community like this a great deal to offer 
its young people or would it be better for us to think about 
going to live in a really big place?) 


In many other schools students have similar goals. To help stu- 
dents become wise planners, the first of the above goals, some schools 
help their young people to plan first for the things they want to 
get out of life. A boy can spend his money for snacks, cokes, and 
poor movies; or he can build a fund for something big, such as a 
bicycle, instrument and lessons for school band or orchestra, or for 
technical school or college. Little by little, he learns to plan his 
recreation systematically, setting aside a portion of his allowance 
or income for the kind of fun that helps him meet and enjoy young 
people of similar interests. With guidance in planning a young 
person gradually develops a sense of values. His wants are of 
better quality. His sights are raised. Through home-room discus- 
sion periods, committees, clubs, planned experiences, and regular 
class work, schools are finding it possible to provide some of the 
guidance and experiences required." 

To help each student become a competent manager of his per- 
sonal finances, many modern high schools try to have pupils get 
experience in using money. Some home-making departments have 
special budgets through which their students have firsthand experi- 
ences in planning, budgeting, and purchasing supplies. Such 
experiences, of course, are by no means limited to high school. 
Some occur in the elementary school. Many are out-of-school ex- 
periences for which the school may provide advice. Regardless of 
the source of their students’ experiences, high schools with modern 


2 See also Van Til, William. Time on Your Hands. Washington, D. O., National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, National Education Association, 1945. 122 pp. 
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curriculums try to provide the kind of training that will make each 
young person a better manager of money. 

Some high school students with or without help from the school, 
find sources of income such as selling newspapers; helping to pick 
corn or cotton; helping to dig potatoes; baby sitting, as Joan does; 
mowing lawns, as Arthur does; gardening; and doing errands; and 
taking jobs in summer. With these sources of income they need 
to use banks for depositing and for checking out their cash. They 
study ways of investing, such as U. S. savings bonds, postal savings, 
private loans. They may borrow money and pay off their debts.” 

In learning to be an effective buyer and user of goods and serv- 
ices, a student’s first need is where and how to get information 
about the goods he desires. But cost usually depends on such things 
as quality, style, workmanship, size, and in the case of such items 
as radios, and cars, satisfaction of service. And these things in turn 
depend on the buyer’s need or the purpose to be served. 

Sources of information frequently used by teachers and students 
are advertisements in newspapers, labels on goods, catalogs, State 
and Federal Government bulletins and pamphlets, and publications 
of industrial or business self-improvement groups, such as the Better 
Business Bureaus and the National Consumer-Retail Council, Inc. 
Buyers also are helped to form the habit of collecting and referring 
to publications to aid in shopping.® 

In further meeting their consumer needs, Arthur, Joan, and the 
other young people in their high school will be helped to study the 
resources and services of their community. They will get the kind 
of experience and understanding that will build a foundation for 
the first years beyond high school, that important transition period 
between school and the future. Some of them will be deciding on 
a job or profession, finding a community to live in, and looking 
for a place for a home. ‘Their wants will be directed, not only to 
the single commodities they desire, but also to the community. In 
preparing students for this transition period, some schools help 


2 Money Management booklets, Chicago, Ill., Household Finance Corporation. Write 
for list from which to order. 

Resource Material on Inflation. Washington, D. C., Office of Education, F.S.A. 
Mise. 3401. 1951. 13 pp. Mim. Free. 

3 Wilhelms, Fred T. Consumer Living. Washington, D. C., National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, National Education Association, 1951, Part V, Unit IX. 

Better Buymanship booklets on different household commodities. Chicago, Ill., House- 
hold Finance Corporation. White for list from which to order. 

Series of Facts booklets on various commodities such as cars, luggage, and furs. 
National Better Business Bureau, Chrysler Building, New York City. Write for list. 

Keys to Wise Buying Series. New York, 1860 Broadway. National Consumer Retail 
Council, Ine. 1950. Series of leaflets. Write for list. 
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them gain firsthand understanding of the economic machinery and 
of the economic conditions of their community; in other words, 
help them to become students of local consumer needs and resources. 

In these schools opportunities are provided for high school stu- 
dents to study local industries, natural resources, and means of 
transportation to larger centers. High school classes visit educa- 
tional institutions. They interview leaders in churches, clubs, and 
other organizations. They discuss the influences that contribute to 
making a city, town, or county a good place to live and work. 

How does education for consumer competence fit into the high 
school program?® In the modern high school program there are 
opportunities for young people to study their consumer problems 
in connection with many of the usual courses, such as economics, 
social studies, business courses, home economics, arithmetic, history, 
civics, and English. Some high schools operate with a core cur- 
riculum. A few high schools offer a special course in consumer 
problems. Homeroom discussion arising out of pupils’ questions 
and personal problems affords opportunity for teachers to give guid- 
ance in consumer experiences. Whatever the way in which the pro- 
gram of teaching and learning is organized, consumer education is 
one of the effective means of making schooling count for better 
living. 


Programs for Meeting the Economic and 
Vocational Needs of Adolescents 


OLIVER C. Davis 
Director of Guidance, New Rochelle, New York 


xX 


the New Rochelle Public Schools with special emphasis on 
procedures to help meet the economic and vocational needs of boys 


"To article is a brief description of the guidance program in 


* Van Til, William. Economic Roads for American Democracy. New York. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1947. 252 pp. 

Bathurst, Effie G. Your Life in the Country. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 1948. 399 pp. 

New Dominion Series. Charlottesville, Virginia. Community Services, Extension 
Division, University of Virginia. As examples, see: (1) They Moved a Mountain, 1950, 
No. 113; (2) Homes of Tomorrow and Today, 1949, No. 104; (3) What Other Schools 
Don’t Have, 1947. No. 89. 

5 Wilhelms, Fred T. Consumer Education in Your School. Washington, D. C., 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, National Education Association. 
1947. 45. 
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and girls. In order to make this discussion more meaningful, it 
seems advisable to start with a background description of the city, 
its school system, and the Department of Guidance. 


Tue Crry oF NEw ROCHELLE AND ITs SCHOOL SYSTEM 

New Rochelle is a city of approximately 60,000 population, 
located in the metropolitan area of New York City. It is largely 
a residential-commercial community and a great number of its citi- 
zens are commuters. There are no big industries in New Rochelle 
and only a few small factories. The population has been described 
as one of two extremes—a large number of low socio-economic status 
and a large per cent who are well-to-do at the other extreme. The 
citizens are a general mixture of different races, religious faiths, 
and nationality backgrounds. Employment opportunities in New 
Rochelle consist mainly of service, distributive, and clerical occu- 
pations; small-factory type jobs, and the usual professional occupa- 
tions available in a city of its size. The tax burden on real estate 
is rather heavy, but the citizens of New Rochelle are generous in 
their support of public schools. 

The school system is organized on the 6-3-3 plan with ten mod- 
erately small neighborhood-type elementary schools, two junior high 
schools, and a comprehensive senior high school. There are approxi- 
mately 7,500 pupils enrolled in the public schools with about 3,000 
‘of them in the secondary schools. The curricula of the compre- 
hensive high school include the various patterns for College Pre- 
paratory students; six courses for students in Business Education 
including Secretarial, Clerical, Bookkeeping, General Business, Re- 
tail Selling, and College Preparatory Business Education; the Voca- 
tional Trades, with curriculum patterns in Auto Mechanics, 
Machine Shop, Wood Shop, Electrical Shop, Commercial Art, 
Beauty Culture and Cosmetology, Dress Design, Tea Room Man- 
agement; and the General Curriculum. A little more than 50 per 
cent of the students are enrolled in the College Preparatory cur- 
riculum; about 30 per cent in Business Education and Vocational 
Trades, and the other 20 per cent in the General Course. 

The guidance personnel includes two School Psychologists and 
one Clinical Psychologist, whose services are available to the elemen- 
tary as well as the secondary schools; eight full-time Guidance 
Counselors, two in each of the junior high schools and four in the 
senior high school; a full-time Placement-Coordinator who conducts 
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a cooperative work-training program and a job placement service 
for students, school drop-outs, and graduates; a Visiting Teacher, 
who investigates home situations on problem cases and makes 
referral to the Placement Office, the Guidance Counselor, the Clin- 
ical Psychologist and outside social agencies, depending on the needs 
in the case; a Census Clerk, two office secretaries; Director of Guid- 
ance and Attendance Supervisor. 


PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES IN MEETING ECONOMIC AND 
VOCATIONAL NEEDS OF ADOLESCENTS 


The Individual Inventory: One of the first essentials in any 
approach to guidance is an adequate inventory of information about 
each pupil in the school. The individual inventory or cumulative 
record system in the New Rochelle schools is dual in nature. An 
office form is started for each child upon entering the New Rochelle 
schools and it is cumulative through the twelfth grade. This is the 
students’ official record and contains a variety of pertinent data. 
Another individual inventory consists of a number of forms used 
by the counselor in appraising each counselee. This cumulative 
folder is started in the elementary school and is passed on from one 
teacher to the next as the student is promoted from year to year. 
When a student reaches the junior high school, his record is deliv- 
ered to the appropriate counselor who uses it in counseling. This 
record is passed on to the senior high school counselor when the 
student is promoted. Data in the guidance folder, as well as that 
kept on the official record form, include anecdotal reports, psycho- 
metric records, socio-economic background, scholastic achievement, 
special talents or handicaps, extra-curricular activities, hobbies, et 
cetera. These records are analyzed by the counselor and interpreted 
to the counselee periodically as the student is assisted in discovering 
his interests, abilities, and needs. 

Counseling: Individual counseling for each child begins as soon 
as he enters the junior high school. The student is assigned to a 
counselor and continues with him until he is promoted to the senior 
high school where he has another counselor for there years. Each 
counselor studies cumulative records, observes student participation, 
and plans student conferences to help each child match his apti- 
tudes with educational opportunities. Each child has several inter- 
views with the counselor during the year. These interviews begin 
with those planned by the counselor to help in getting acquainted 
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with counselees. Other interviews include program planning, per- 
sonal inventory interview aimed at self-analysis, the automatic 
interview if the student has a failure recorded for a marking period, 
and problem interviews for which the student may apply or for 
which the student might be summoned to the counselor’s office, 
should the need arise. These problems have to do with social, 
emotional or scholastic adjustments, and receive individual atten- 
tion. The counselor is always available so that extra interviews 
may be arranged for at any time by the pupil. When it is dis- 
covered that a student has financial worries, he is referred to the 
placement office. Extreme behavior problems resulting from emo- 
tional disturbances are referred by the counselor to the central 
guidance office for clinical diagnosis and treatment, or for referral 
to appropriate outside social agencies. 

Provision for Information on Occupations and Vocational Train- 
ing Opportunities: A major objective of our guidance program is 
to help students select the courses of study in high school which will 
most adequately prepare them for their vocational needs and goals. 
A plan for concerted effort in this area of guidance is put into effect 
during the ninth grade. Every student is given the opportunity to 
explore a number of vocations through an eight-week Occupations 
Unit in 9th grade Social Studies. In addition to the study of occu- 
pations in the Social Studies classes, counselors conduct a series of 
occupational movies, visits to places of employment, school assem- 
blies, guidance group meetings, and vocational conferences. Stu- 
dents are permitted to elect the conferences they wish to attend, 
and more than twenty occupations are covered by outside discus- 
sion leaders in each of the two junior high schools. 

After the Occupations Unit in 9th grade Social Studies is com- 
pleted, two assemblies are held for ninth-grade students in the 
junior high schools for the purpose of acquainting them with voca- 
tional and educational training opportunities in the senior high 
school. One of the assemblies is conducted by the upper classmen 
of the Business Education Department who describe the activities 
and demonstrate the different machines of the various business 
curricula. The other assembly is provided by the Vocational Trades 
students who exhibit products made in the various shops, demon- 
strate certain skills developed in the courses (such as a hair-do by 
students from the Cosmetology group) and describe the training 
requirements of the various laboratory courses. 
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The assemblies are followed by class-group discussions with the 
junior high school counselors, which cover training opportunities 
and requirements for the different curricula of the senior high 
school. Separate elective blanks are provided for each type of cur- 
riculum with the required and elective subjects listed. Counselors 
go over these blanks with students and try to help them make selec- 
tions according to their interests, abilities and aptitudes. When the 
student has made his choice, he fills out the blank and makes appli- 
cation for admission to that course. If the admissions committee, 
consisting of the counselor involved, the Principal of the high 
school, Director of Guidance, and the Department Chairman of 
the particular curriculum, questions the wisdom of the student's 
choice, the counselor is instructed to hold a conference with the stu- 
dent and his parents to try to bring about a more satisfactory cur- 
riculum selection. College and occupational conferences, vocational 
movies, assemblies, etc., are continued on through the senior high 
school and adjustments are made in programs when it is discovered 
that students are misplaced in a particular curriculum. 

Placement and Follow-Up: In September, 1939, a placement 
service was established in the New Rochelle Public Schools for the 
purpose of helping graduates and other school-leavers become ade- 
quately adjusted in an occupation. This service has gone through 
a number of phases in its development and at the present time is 
headed by a full-time Placement Counselor, or Teacher Coordinator, 
who is developing a cooperative work-training program as a func- 
tion of placement. It has become an integral part of our system 
of guidance because it is through placement and follow-up that 
information is obtained which serves as a basis for curriculum re- 
vision on the part of the school administration and vocational plan- 
ning for students. A trend at the present time is for greater 
emphasis on a work-training program in the high school as a major 
function of the placement service, to better equip students to meet 
employment demands when they are ready for full-time jobs. Forty- 
seven students are participating in a work-training program this year 
and they will receive high school credit for the training on the job 
as well as that in school. Part-time jobs obtained for students 
through the placement office keep many students in school who 
otherwise would leave school because of financial reasons. 

The Psychological Services: The psychological services include 
city-wide, special group, individual, and clinical testing. The city- 
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wide testing schedule is an important part of the guidance program 
because it gives psychometric data on every student in grades 1 
through 12. Each pupil is given at least one standardized test per 
year. These tests in the secondary schools include mental ability, 
achievement, aptitude, and interest tests. Results of these tests be- 
come a part of the cumulative record of each pupil and are used 
in helping to determine his educational and vocational training 
needs. Individual testing is done on special cases where a more 
complete analysis is needed to determine the potentialities of a stu- 
dent. Special group testing is carried on mainly for administrative 
purposes, but the results become a part of students’ individual in- 
ventories. Clinical testing is provided for emotionally disturbed 
students and this service has been very valuable to counselors in 
helping them to plan suitable programs for these students. 

Conclusion: This discussion has been limited mainly to the serv- 
ices of the Guidance Department, although there are many other 
pupil personnel services which contribute to any program of edu- 
cation directed toward meeting the economic and vocational needs 
of adolescents. These services include instruction, health and 
physical education, extra-curricular activities, administration, reme- 
dial and corrective work, et cetera, and are coordinated with the 
guidance services in helping students adjust to every-day situations 
and to plan wisely for the future for their own satisfaction and 
for the benefit of society. 


Provision for Vocational Exploration 
Counseling and Training of Youth in the 
Secondary Schools 


EpwaArp C. ROEBER 
University of Missouri 


K* 


DOLESCENCE is a period of self-discovery and exploration. 
A Upon this basic assumption rests the case for vocational ex- 
ploration counseling and training. Youth in secondary schools can 
profit from most types of exploratory experiences, provided they are 
capable and able to evaluate and assimilate these experiences. 
Satisfaction of a major part of their economic needs rests upon 
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some effective program of exploratory counseling and training. 
Through such a program adolescents can learn most effectively to 
explore and eventually to utilize their talents within the framework 
of our society. 

One of the major problems has been and, as a matter of fact, 
still is how to put into effect a program of vocational exploration 
counseling and training. Recognizing that there is no magic 
formula, what can we assume to be the components of success in 
attacking this problem? As their answer, secondary schools provide 
a counseling service, exploratory experiences in classes and group 
activities, and work experiences for those who wished to work and 
attend school at the same time. These three types of services are 
present wherever secondary schools are meeting the vocational ex- 
ploration needs of adolescents; and yet we know that the three serv- 
ics as a part of an educational program in any given secondary 
school are no guarantee of success. An examination of the coun- 
seling service, class and group activities, and work experience pro- 
grams, indicates the reasons for success or failure. 

Take the case of the counseling service, the central nervous 
system of a vocational exploration program, which is a process 
whereby an inexperienced individual, the counselee, is helped by a 
trained individual, the counselor, to see and to accept himself and 
his environmental opportunities to the end that the counselee is 
better able to plan for himself or to make appropriate adjustments. 
Here are a few implications of this definition. First, counseling is 
carried on in a one-to-one ratio. Second, counseling is both a learn- 
ing and an adjustive process. Third, a major purpose of counseling 
is to help the counselee become more and more self-directive. 
Fourth, counseling is far more complex than giving advice or 
information. 

When a secondary school is organized to provide an adequate 
counseling service, it exhibits a number of unique characteristics. 
Someone with adequate training as a counselor assumes leadership 
in all provisions for vocational exploration counseling. The proper 
type of training is apparent from an inspection of any acceptable 
definition of counseling. The school administrator is convinced of 
the values inherent in an adequate counseling program. As a re- 
sult, the trained counselor is provided with adequate facilities and 
is given school time for utilizing his special skills whenever a stu- 
dent desires his services. Likewise, the counselor’s primary function 
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of having to work individually with any or all students is not en- 
dangered by the assignment of duties which are so time-consuming 
that he has no time for counseling. And he is not forced into a 
position of “stool pigeon,” detective, or policeman, a condition 
which might prevent some students from accepting voluntarily his 
assistance. Furthermore, there is some policy-making group, such 
as a guidance committee, which permits the counselor to retain a 
staff relationship with the teachers. The functions of the adminis- 
trator, counselor, and teachers with regard to program planning 
and enrollment procedures have also been carefully examined and 
coordinated for the best interests of students. The attitudes and 
actions of the school administrator are crucial in the proper utiliza- 
tion of the counselor’s skills and understandings. 

We should also examine the other side of the coin, i.e., some 
of the reasons why some programs of vocational exploration counsel- 
ing prove ineffective. Two basic reasons seem to lie at the heart 
of most failures. First, “counseling” is performed by teachers and 
administrators who are eager to assist adolescents and yet do not 
have adequate preparation for counseling. This practice has taken 
many forms, such as “counseling” by homeroom teachers or so-called 
group guidance. Group activities are no substitute for counseling 
services, but they may aid materially in various phases of the coun- 
seling process. Even adolescents themselves recognize that teachers 
or school administrators are not counselors. Second, school admin- 
istrators have not always recognized and accepted the fact that coun- 
seling services are inherently worthwhile. This has been reflected 
in poor facilities, lack of counselor time assigned to actual counsel- 
ing, an attitude that periods assigned to counseling are “free peri- 
ods” and so the counselor is always on call as a substitute teacher 
or is given assignments, such as truant officer, school disciplinarian, 
or glorified record-keeper, all of which are incongruous with the 
counselor’s primary functions. 

Now let us shift our attention to vocational exploration train- 
ing. Many secondary school courses, curricula, and other activities 
have been introduced into the school program on the premise that 
such activities contribute to exploratory experiences of adolescents. 
Unfortunately, too many of these experiences become a part of the 
academic diet, losing their exploratory savor and even denying their 
original motivation. With regularity research reveals that the pat- 
terns of courses taken by secondary school students are not as im- 
portant to later success as the attitudes and work habits and skills 
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fostered by any pattern of course work. If this conclusion is valid, 
the secondary school can provide a wealth of exploratory experiences 
without any fear of jeopardizing the educational development of its 
students. 

One of the most obvious settings for vocational exploratory 
training is the classroom. Every course in the secondary school has 
vocational applications and, as a result, has some relationship to 
vocational exploration. (We can assume that each course also con- 
tributes to general education, but that is not the primary concern 
of this discussion.) If industrial arts courses, for example, con- 
tribute to vocational exploration, they encourage students to work 
with a variety of tools and materials. Perhaps we strive too much 
for the development of high-level skills too early in our instructional 
program and thereby impede the exploratory value of industrial 
arts or other courses. The industrial arts teacher can provide a 
variety of exploratory experiences, such as visitations to industries 
whose manufacturing processes are related to the those studied in 
the classroom. He can also draw from his own experience in the 
world of work for applications of his subject matter. Although 
other teachers may find the concept of vocational exploration more 
difficult to apply than the industrial arts teacher, they can invari- 
ably follow a similar pattern. 

Co-curricular activities, such as clubs, can also contribute to 
vocational exploration training. A biology club, for instance, can 
explore all occupations related to that subject. Members of the 
club can even spend one day with someone working in one of the 
occupations related to biology. 

Other contributions of the secondary school to vocational ex- 
ploration training include career days and vocational orientation 
courses. No one knows the true values of career days. There is 
evidence, though, that they are not always effective exploratory de- 
vices unless they are coupled with counseling services. The occu- 
pational orientation or occupations course or units have become 
increasingly popular and can contribute a variety of experiences, 
providing they are not approached in the usual academic manner. 
The community is an excellent laboratory for studying the world 
of work, and the courses’ values rest upon the extent to which the 
teacher is able to utilize this laboratory. In addition, the value of 
the courses or units depends upon provisions for self-appraisal or 
self-understanding on the part of students as they experience their 
laboratory work in the community. 
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The secondary school is not the only agent of society that is in a 
position to supply vocational exploratory training. Part-time job 
opportunities in community business establishments or industries, 
such as retail stores, offices, or building trades, may be valuable in 
this type of training. The school which can supervise this work 
experience may be offering the most valuable exploratory experi- 
ences. All too frequently, though, the work experience program 
does not reach sufficient numbers of students. In addition, these 
programs are not always considered exploratory in nature but are 
designed to train students for eventual employment in the occu- 
pations. The percentage of students who shift to other types of 
work after graduation may indicate that students consider the work 
experience program as exploration rather than as apprenticeships. 

A few other general observations are appropriate to this dis- 
cussion of counseling and training. First, coordination of both 
counseling and training experiences are important to the eventual 
success of the exploratory program. This coordination is a product 
of conscious planning, and the master plan should become increas- 
ingly apparent to students as they progress from one exploratory 
experience to another. For example, students should be able to see 
exploratory courses and subsequent counseling contacts as coordi- 
nated efforts to assist them in vocational planning and adjustment. 
Without any such recognition of this coordination students may 
fail to utilize exploratory courses or counseling services to the fullest 
extent. The responsibility for proper coordination usually depends 
upon adequate counseling services. 

Second, the program of exploratory counseling and training 
cannot be concentrated at one step in the educational ladder. On 
the contrary, continuity of efforts must characterize each year of the 
secondary school program. The reason for continuous exploratory 
counseling and training stems from our knowledge of individual 
differences. A readiness for these services develops at different ages, 
and the gait at which secondary school students wish to work 
through planning problems varies markedly from one student to 
another. Any efforts to force all students into a set sequence of 
exploratory counseling and training will meet with indifference or 
even resistance on the part of many students. This is especially true 
in the case of counseling services. Trained counselors, though, are 
able to recognize such individual differences and adjust counseling 
services to the needs of individual students. 

Third, any school services as important as vocational exploration 
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counseling and training have to be evaluated periodically and ad- 
justed in light of the findings. As yet we have no fool-proof meth- 
ods for evaluating this type of program; instead of discouraging us 
from evaluation, this should spur us on to greater efforts. Again 
the trained counselor should play a role of leadership in such 
evaluative studies. 

In summary, the thesis of this discussion regarding vocational 
exploration counseling and training has been quite simple. Be- 
cause adolescents individually need assistance in evaluating their 
vocational training and other exploratory experiences in relation. 
ship to their personal drives, needs, and traits, the secondary school 
cannot escape the responsibility of (1) providing adequate coun- 
seling services under the leadership of an adequately trained coun- 
selor, and (2) providing or cooperating in many kinds of in-school 
and out-of-school exploratory experiences. 


Suggestions for the Improvement of High 
School Programs in the Area of Economic 
and Vocational Needs 


C. WINFIELD SCOTT 
Yale University 


K* 


LTHOUGH high schools have long provided youth some assist- 
A ance with the achievement of good economic and vocational 
adjustment, a large gap still remains between practice and ideal. 
How to reduce this gap is briefly considered in this paper. No basi- 
cally new ideas or procedures are presented, for the high school now 
has the theoretical philosophy and the underlying framework of 
practice essential to a much better program than it now provides. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Prerequisite to improvement is more complete acceptance of the 
viewpoint that the high school should meet, insofar as possible, the 
economic and vocational needs of youth. Theoretical acceptance 
is widespread; realistic shouldering of attendant responsibilities is 
much less prevalent. Putting theory into action requires a sense 
of mission; a clear understanding of the supplementary roles played 
by the school and the community; and persistent and intelligent 
effort to integrate school and community activities. 
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Since latest figures show that but roughly four-fifths of an 
adolescent generation enter the ninth grade and only approximately 
half graduate, it is obvious that the high school cannot be meeting 
the needs of many youth. To attract and hold a greater proportion 
of each generation, the high school must follow more faithfully the 
philosophy of serving youth’s needs. 


ADMINISTRATION 
In the area of administration, the primary task is to provide 
sore functional education to more youth. That this alone would 

improve the economic status of individuals is implied by Harold 
F. Clark, educational economist in this statement: 
All the evidence available points to the fact that a greater amount of education 
than is now offered, if properly planned, will increase the output of goods and 
services in all societies in the world.* 
The optimum amount of education varies with individuals; how- 
ever, the high school should strive to provide suitable education 
for all youth through full- and part-time programs. 

Better scheduling of the school’s services is possible in most situ- 
ations. The school day is usually short; availability of the school in 
the evening is limited; and customarily the summer vacation period 
is a blank. But few schools have realized the potentialities in the 
daily schedule for providing flexibility in school operation, long 
periods, and the continuous, prolonged association of teachers and 
pupils so essential to good teaching and guidance. Core curriculum 
arrangements are one effective approach to the problem. A good 
illustration of the possibilities available within the traditional 
framework, at least to the small high school, is the schedule recently 
developed by the East Hampton (Conn.) High School. 

By eliminating study halls and scheduling regular subjects four 
times per week, a “square schedule” was developed which can be 
inverted to provide long periods for educational trips, work experi- 
ence, or continuous activity of any other type. The schedule re- 
flects an increase in the traditional number of regular subjects taken 
by each pupil from four to five and it provides a variety of electives 
in an “X” period that comes at a different time each day.? 

Supervised correspondence study as a means of expanding offer- 
ings related to the economic and vocational needs of youth merits 

1 Clark, Harold F. “Economic Aspects of Education.” In Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, Revised Edition. Walter S. Monroe, Editor. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, N. Y., 1950. P. 326. 

2 Wright, Grace S., Walter H. Gaumnitz and Everett A. McDonald, Jr. Education 

Unlimited: A Community High School in Action. Bulletin 1951, No. 5. Federal Security 


Agency, Office of Education. United States Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., 1951. Pp. 11-26. 
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wider use. Research evidence that such study is effective was re- 
cently presented by Gayle B. Childs who concluded, among other 
things, that 

. correspondence pupils perform better on standardized achievement tests 
covering the subjects they have taken than do classroom pupils of the same 


ability when ability is measured by intelligence tests and the USAFI Tests of 
General Educational Development.* 


Small high schools need supervised correspondence courses more 
than large ones, but schools of any size may put them to effective 
use. 

For more realistic and intelligent instruction about economic 
and vocational life, the high school needs better equipped teachers. 
Solving this problem is partly a matter of better selection of teacher 
training candidates and of longer and better pre-service preparation. 
It is also a matter of good working conditions, including adequate 
salaries, and of in-service growth, both of which are under the con- 
trol of the school to a greater extent than teacher selection and 
preparation. No teachers need continuous study more than those 
who work primarily in economics, vocational education, and voca- 
tional guidance. 

CurRRICULUM 


General rather than specialized education should continue to 
be the main goal of the high school. This is so because a majority 
of the labor force now works at jobs which require little or no 
training, and because all individuals as citizens, consumers, and 
members of worker groups help to determine the course of our 
economic and vocational life. Knowledge, understandings, and 
attitudes, particularly the last named, represent more important edu- 
cational goals for youth of any type than do specific vocational 
skills. 

Some specialized vocational education is desirable, especially on 
the junior college level. Such training should include both full- 
and part-time programs and should be based to a considerable de- 
gree on the probable demand for workers of different types in the 
community. However, anything like complete concentration on 
local needs would ignore the mobility of our population and the 
possibility that any given locality may fail to provide the oppor- 
tunities that some youth need to follow their interests and realize 
their potentialities. 

* Childs, Gayle B. Phe Correspondence Study.” The Clearing House. Vol. 


26, No. 1, ae, 1951. P. 6. Also in The Education Digest, Vol. 17, No. 3, 
November, 1951. P. 50. 
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In both its general and vocational education activities, the school 
should strive to fuse its own efforts into a meaningful whole and to 
develop a well integrated program of school and community coop- 
eration. The former looks in the direction of broad-fields instruc- 
tion; the latter recognizes the close relationship between school and 
community, particularly in the area under consideration. 

Meaningful contacts with and participation in the economic and 
vocational life of the community are essential if youth are to move 
along satisfactorily toward adult responsibilities. Such activities 
need to involve both school and community in a much more funda- 
mental way than do career conferences and Business-Industry- 
Education days, to name two popular examples. At best, activities 
of this type do but little more than scratch the surface; in their 
worst form they serve as smoke screens which blind the eyes of 
educators and laymen to the need for better methods. 

Field trips that are carefully planned and conducted; studies of 
current conditions and problems, for instance the community occu- 
pational survey; and work experience under normal conditions are 
all both educationally sound and difficult. 


GUIDANCE 


More and better vocational guidance of youth is needed in vir- 
tually all high schools. Many schools have no trained guidance 
workers at present and there is considerable confusion among fac- 
ulty members, including guidance personnel, as to the nature of 
vocational guidance. 

Since the process was first conceived as a rather mechanical 
matching of men and jobs, it has developed into a much broader 
activity that involves full recognition of the affective side of be- 
havior. Donald E. Super recently redefined vocational guidance 
and occupational adjustment thus: 

Vocational guidance is the process of helping a person to develop and accept an 
integrated and adequate picture of himself and of his role in the world of work, 


to test this concept against reality, and to convert it into reality, with satisfac- 
tion to himself and benefit to society.* 


Super holds that self-concepts “begin to take rather definite form 
in childhood”’ and that 


. . the exploratory experiences of adolescence in most cases merely clarify, 
elaborate upon, and confirm the concept of the self which has already begun 
to emerge and to crystallize.® 


*Super, Donald E. “Vocational Adjustment: Implementing a Self-Concept.” Occw- 
pations: The Vocational Guidance Journal, Vol. 30, No. 2, November, 1951. . 92. 
5 Ibid., p. 88. * Ibid. 
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In terms of the new concept, all high school faculty members 
are involved in vocational guidance and those who counsel pupils 
do personal counseling. To fulfill their roles better they need to 
recognize them as being basically psychological in character and to 
get, in many cases, the preparation needed to fill them well. 

A work experience program that had a small beginning in the 
Cincinnati, Ohio Public Schools in 1950-51 illustrates both the 
testing-against-reality aspect of vocational guidance and adjustment 
and also the broad counseling aspect. Only individuals engaged in 
full-time work related to an advanced course they were taking were 
eligible for the program. The unique feature of the program was 
the provision of a well qualified counselor coordinator who helped 
relate classroom work to work experience through direct contacts 
with teachers, employers and pupils.?’ Contacts with pupils were 
of a counseling type and often involved personal problems. The 
success of the program is attested by the fact that the program has 
been expanded and by the further fact that teachers, employers, 
and pupils are all well satisfied with it.® 

Philosophy, administration, curriculum, and guidance all have 
important functions to perform in the improvement process. The 
task is complex and difficult, yet school and community through 
cooperative, integrated, and personalized effort can accomplish it. 


Bibliography on Economic and Vocational 
Needs of Adolescents 


W. D. PEerRry 
University of North Carolina 
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INFORMATIONAL MATERIALS FOR JOINT USE OF 
COUNSELOR AND STUDENTS 
Books: 
Baer, Max F. and Edward C. Roeber. Occupational Information— 


Its Nature and Use. Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
1951. 


The authors of this book describe sources of occupational information and 
the use of that information. Plans for units in the occupational curriculum 
are included. 


™“New High School Adult Program Considered Unique.” Better Schools: Weekly 
News Bulletin of the Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. Vol. 8, No. 11, 
November 10, 1951. P. 1. 

® “Work Experience Program Enthusiastically Received.” Better Schools: Weekly 
News Bulletin of the Oincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. Vol. 4, No. 15, 
December 7, 1951. P. 4. 
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Chambers, M. M. and Elaine Exton. Youth—Key io America’s 
Future. Washington: American Council on Education, 1949. 


This book is a supplement to the previous volume, American Youth—An 
Annotated Bibliography, and has a section on employment and vocational ad- 
justment, which covers annotations on books, pamphlets, and magazine articles 
published between 1943 and 1948. 


Greenleaf, Walter J. Occupations. Vocational Division Bulletin 
No. 247, Occupational Information and Guidance Series No. 16. 
Washington: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, 1951. 
This work is primarily of help to teachers of occupational classes in high 


schools, but the source materials listed in the appendix would be of help to 
students who wish to explore occupational possibilities themselves. 


Shartle, Carroll L. Occupational Information—Its Development 
and Application. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 


Comprehensive treatment of the development and uses of occupational in- 
formation. The second edition includes additional material about the uses 
of occupational information, particularly by counselors. 

SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS PUBLICATIONS: 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Volume I. 

Definition of Titles, Volume II. 

Occupational Classification and Industry Index, second edition, 

1949. 


Volume I contains definitions for 22,028 separate jobs which are known by 
17,995 additional titles. Volume II consists of five sections devoted to occu- 
pational classification structure, index of commodities, a glossary of technical 
terms, definitions of industry designations, and an index of these industrial 
designations. 


Occupational Outlook Handbook. 


The Air Force and the Navy also publish occupational handbooks pertain- 
ing to their branch of the service. The Veterans Administration disseminates 
information on occupational outlook pertaining to rehabilitation of veterans. 


INFORMATIONAL MATERIALS FOR ADOLESCENTS’ USE 
Books: 
Abraham, Willard. Get the Job! Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1946. 


A general book concerning job choice and suggestions as to procedures of 
getting a job. 
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Billett, Roy O. and J. Wendell Yeo. Growing Up. New York: 

D. C. Heath and Company, 1951. 

Chapter 10 of this volume is concerned with the preparation of vocational 
choice. The sub-headings in this chapter are: The Importance of a Choice 
of Vocation, Making a Survey of Work Opportunities, Recording Vocational 
Possibilities, An Outline for the Study of an Occupation, Sources of Informa- 
tion About Occupations. 


Betz, Betty. The Betty Betz Career Book. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1949. 


The first section of this book is given over to general remarks about voca- 
tions. The second and longer part is given over to statements of 86 persons in 
40 occupational fields. These 86 persons are considered leaders in their occu- 
pational fields, and they write statements about preparation for these fields 
under the following title: “If I Were in My Teens.” 


Daly, Maureen, editor. Profile of Youth. New York: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1951. 


Two of the twenty-three profiles in this book are devoted to discussions of 
“Working School Girl” (Profile 12) and “Subsidized Marriage” (Profile 18). 


Geisel, John B. Personal Problems. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1949. 


Unit XI of this book is written on the topic of “Success in Your Future 
Occupation.” Sections in this unit are “Getting and Keeping That Job” and 
“Your Job and Additional Education.” 


Hamrin, S. A. Four-Square Planning for Your Career. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1946. 


This book is written for young persons who are concerned with the problem 
of selecting a career. 


Hayward, Percy R. This Business of Living. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1949. 
Chapter III of this book is given to a discussion of “My Lifetime Job.” 


Kaufmann, Fritz. Your Job. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 


A general discussion about choosing, finding, hu'ding progressing, and chang- 
ing to a better job. 


Lowndes, Marion. A Manual for Baby Sitters. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Company, 1951. 


There is a discussion of the economic aspects of baby sittting, as well as 
discussions of other phases of this job opportunity for teen-agers. 
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Moore, Robert Foster. Blueprint Your Career. New York: Stack- 
pole & Heck, Inc., 1949. 


A general book for pre-college students indicating methods for planning and 
charting their professional careers. 


National Forum Guidance Series. Being Teen-Agers. Chicago: 
National Forum, Inc., 1950. 
Four chapters in this book (Chapters 17 through 2g) include discussions 
under the following chapter headings: Thinking of Future Jobs, Education and 
Jobs, Planning My Future Education, Should I Get a Part-Time Job? 


Robinson, Lura, project editor. Outdoor Jobs for Men. New York: 
The Vanguard Press, Inc., 1947. 


A book giving detailed information for approximately 400 different types of 
out-of-door work for men. 


Smart, Mollie Stevens and Russell Cook. Living and Learning 
with Children. New York: Houghon Mifflin Company, 1949. 
Chapters 18 and 19 in Unit V are concerned with the problems of baby sit- 

ting for young men and for young women. 


JOURNAL FEATURES 


KX 
Film Notes 


KENNETH MCINTYRE 

In many instances the vocational problems of the secondary 
school pupil will seriously affect his economic status as an adult. 
The motion picture can play a vital role in the areas of vocational 
guidance and consumer economics. Films provide the counselor 
with a medium for portraying realistically and critically the oppor- 
tunities and limitations of various trades skills, and professions as 
well as individual qualifications essential to success in specific areas. 


THe NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENTS IN THE AREA OF VOCA- 
TION AND ECONOMICS 


*Finding the Right Job, 11 minutes, sound, black and white. 
Coronet Films, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
This is an attempt to present the practical points essential to students who 
are looking for a job, or who are preparing themselves for a career. It gives 


basic points on how to evaluate the future possibilities of a particular position 
and also sources to use in searching for a job. 
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Career for Girls, 18 minutes, sound, black and white. March of 
Time Forum Films, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. Rent or purchase. 

By covering the wide variety of fields open to women at the present time, 
this film attempts to encourage early career planning and self examination. 
It also shows the possible relationship between a girl’s present interests and 
the type of work for which she may be best suited. 


PROVIDING FOR THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS ARISING FROM SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


*Earning Money While Going to School, 10 minutes, sound, black 
and white. Coronet. Rent or purchase. 

The question of whether a high school student should do part-time work 
while in school is studied in its various aspects in this film. The film points 
out values such as increasing responsibility, learning new skills, and acquiring 
pose, but with the first emphasis always on whether the job interferes with 
school requirements. 


*Your Thrift Habits, 10 minutes, sound, black and white. Coronet. 
Rent or purchase. 


Students are shown how they can attain certain material goals by setting up 
a budget for saving systematically, by careful buying, and choosing between 
extravagances and future desired purchases. Useful especially for students with 
no experiences in family allowances and budgets. 


PROVISION FOR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS ARISING FROM STATUS IN THE 
CoMMUNITY 
Problem of Pupil Adjustment—The Drop-Out, 20 minutes, sound, 


black and white. McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 
Why Steve Martin left school as soon as the law permitted. A life adjust- 
ment program, with class subjects related to the interests of boys and girls is 
suggested. 
Problem of Pupil Adjustment—The Stay-in, 19 minutes, sound, black 
and white. McGraw-Hill, New York. 


This film shows what can be done to meet the problems of “drop-outs” when 
individual pupil needs are met in a school program that stresses learning 
in terms of adjustment to actual everyday living. 


PROVISION FOR NEEDS IN THE AREA OF CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
Getting Your Money’s Worth (3 parts), 9 minutes each, sound, black 


and white. Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 362 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


The three parts of this film cover standards of measurement for the wearing 
qualities of shoes, milk tests, razor blades, cosmetics, what to look for in a used 
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car, etc. It provides the adolescent purchaser a basis for evaluating both new 
and used products. 


*Consumer Protection, 10 minutes, sound, black and white. Cor- 
onet Films, Inc., Chicago Ill. Rent or purchase. 


By comparing the buying habits of two families, this film explains the 
difference between making a foolish purchase on appearance and price tag 
alone, and making a wise purchase by consulting the recommendations of 
reputable consumer services. 


*Productivity—Key to Plenty, 20 minutes, sound, black and white. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 


An analysis of American production pointing out that increased production 
in the United States has provided more consumer goods and a high standard of 
living. 


*Waste Not, Want Not, 20 minutes, sound, color. National Asso- 
ciation of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


What does the label mean when it defines the wool content of wearing 
apparel? When it states there is reprocessed and/or reused wool in a gar- 
ment? The first phase of this film details the gathering of raw materials from 
which reprocessed and reused wool are manufactured. Sources of the materials 
are illustrated, and in sequence are shown the handling grading and sorting 
that precede shipment to the woolen mills. The second phase focuses on the 
actual manufacturing processes. The steps taken to insure clean and good 
products as well as the methods employed to deliver to consumer the highest 
quality materials. This color film clarifies a hitherto relatively unknown sub- 
ject, in a non-technical and easily understandable fashion. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS IN 
THE AREA OF ECONOMIC AND VOCATIONAL NEEDS 

Youth in Readiness, $3 minutes, sound, color. University of Kan- 
sas, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Lawrence, Kansas. Rent. 


This film was produced by Kansas High Schools Activities Association and 
illustrates a balanced curriculum of academic subjects, vocational courses, ath- 
letics and music. 


* These films may be rented from the University of North Carolina Film Library, 
Swain Hall, Chapel Hill, N. C. 








